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INTRODUCTION:  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE  AND  STYLE 
AND  AN  INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

Statement  of  purpose «  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present 
concepts  of  self-esteem.  An  awareness  of  these  concepts  will  aid  any 
chaplain  as  he  seeks  to  assist  others  through  counseling. 

Statement  of  style.  The  style  used  in  this  paper  is  Campbell's 
Thesis  Writing. 

Statement  of  introduction.  The  major  mission  in  today's  Modern 
Voluntary  Army  is  to  produce  competent,  self-respecting,  task  orien- 
tated service  members  who  can  function  in  a  changing  army.  These  men 
and  women  come  to  the  service  with  the  problems  of  poverty,  changing 
values  and  increasing  expectations.  In  the  midst  of  frustrations  and 
"Future  Shock",  they  look  to  the  chaplain  for  proper  guidance.  The 
task  to  the  chaplain  becomes  one  of  assisting  these  persons  to  work 
through  these  obstacles  by  helping  them  develop  and  generate  those  ca- 
pabilities which  will  enable  them  to  function  effectively  in  the  U.  S. 
Array  and  in  all  aspects  of  life.  The  chaplain  can  not  take  the  old 
fashioned  methods  of  watching  a  severe  maladjustment  occur  and  then  try 
to  surmise  how  it  arose.  Assistance  must  be  offered  before,  not  after 
the  fact.  A  preventive  counseling  awareness  is  an  imperative.  In  view 
of  this  need,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  chaplain  to  find  spe- 
cific ways  to  promote  and  perpetuate  high  self-esteem  in  individuals. 
This  is  one  positive  means  of  enabling  them  to  cope  with  this  changing 
army  and  world. 


I.  SELF-ESTEEM... WHAT  IT  IS  AND  IS  NOT 

There  is  no  factor  more  important  in  man's  development  and  be- 
havior than  self-esteem.  The  estimate  that  he  places  on  himself  is  a 
value  judgement  of  prime  importance.  This  self -evaluation  affects  his 
values,  desires,  emotions,  cognitive  processes  and  goals.  Self-esteem 
is  the  extent  to  which  one  approves  of  and  accepts  himself,  and  regards 
himself  as  praiseworthy,  either  absolutely  or  in  comparison  with  others. 
Branden  states,  "To  understand  a  man  psychologically,  one  must  under- 
stand the  nature  and  degree  of  his  self-esteem,  and  the  standards  by 
which  he  judges  himself".  This  judgement  or  estimate  of  self  which 
Branden  addresses  seems  not  to  be  a  conscious  verbalized  statement,  but 
rather  a  feeling  that  is  experienced  constantly.  It  becomes  a  part  of 
one's  every  activity  and  response.  It  unconsciously  affects  the  entire 
life. 

Man  feels  a  definite  need  to  have  a  positive  view  of  himself.  In 
some  cases  he  feels  this  need  so  strongly  that  he  may  repress,  evade  or 
distort  his  judgement  to  keep  from  seeing  elements  that  would  adversely 
affect  his  self -estimate.  The  man  who  lacks  self-esteem  often  fakes 
his  way  through  his  entire  life,  creating  an  illusion  of  self-esteem. 


iMichael  Argyle,  The  Psychology  of  Interpersonal  Behavior 
(Great  Britain:  Cox  and  Wyman  Ltd,  1968),  p.  120. 

2Nathaniel  Branden,  The  Psychology  of  Self-Esteem  (Los  Angeles: 
Nash  Publishing  Corp,  1969),  p.  109. 
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To  him,  facing  the  world  without  self-esteem  is  like  walking  into  a 

3 
raging  battle  without  a  weapon;  destruction  will  be  the  only  outcome. 

Self-esteem,  because  it  is  so  subtle  and  often  on  an  unconscious 
level,  is  extremely  difficult  to  change.  It  is  formed  and  fixed  in  ear- 
ly childhood.  In  seeking  to  research  the  early  formation  of  low  and 
high  self-esteem,  a  list  of  traits  generally  found  in  children  labeled 
as  having  high  self-esteem  was  discussed  in  a  personal  interview  with 
one  pre-school  teacher  on  the  Fort  Vadsworth  Post,  New  York.  Recalling 
from  twenty  years  teaching  experience,  this  observation  was  presented. 
High  self-esteemed  children  are*  active,  leaders,  expressive,  eager  to 
express  their  opinions,  are  not  particularly  sensitive  to  criticism, 
trusting  to  their  perceptions  and  reactions,  confident.  They  approach 
others  with  confidence  that  they  will  be  received.  They  have  a  well- 
founded  assessment  of  abilities  and  personal  qualities.  These  children 
are  not  self-conscious  or  preoccupied  with  personal  difficulties  and 
they  have  less  psychosomatic  problems  than  low  self-esteemed  children. 
An  awareness  of  these  traits  is  important  for  the  chaplain.  He  must 
understand  something  of  these  early  developments  to  know  where  the  cli- 
ent is  coming  from. 

From  childhood  to  adulthood,  high  self-esteem  is  rooted  in  an 
unconditional  acceptance  of  oneself  as  a  worthy  human  being  despite  all 


3jbid.,  p.  110. 
Statement  by  Mrs.  Dorris  F.  Horn,  personal  interview. 


failures  and  inadequacies. 

Low  self-esteem  is  based  on  ideas  that  one  should  "do  better"  or 
"be  better",  even  though  the  reason  why  or  how  is  unknown.  It  is  usu- 
ally an  accumulation  of  negative  emotional  reactions  and  experiences 
that  cause  the  individual  to  feel  dependent  and  inferior.  Coleman  de- 
scribes this  low  self -esteemed  person  as  follows: 

1.  He  may  have  an  inadequate  conscience  and  lacks  concern  for 

others . 

2.  He  is  self-centered  and  has  no  guilt  when  he  offends  others. 

3.  He  shows  irresponsible  and  impulsive  behavior. 
k.   He  has  a  very  low  frustration  tolerance. 

5.  He  has  the  ability  to  put  up  a  good  front  to  impress  and 
exploit  others  and  to  project  the  blame  for  his  own  socially 
disapproved  behavior. 

6.  He  lacks  the  ability  to  maintain  good  interpersonal  relation- 
ships. 

Low  self-esteem  also  causes  one  to  reject  authority  and  not  pro- 
fit from  experiences  of  others. 

Self-esteem  is  not  founded  on  the  intellectual  evaluation  of  one- 
self, but  as  stated  before,  is  a  feeling,  usually  deep  and  hidden.  Rela- 
tively few  people  are  probably  aware  of  how  they  feel  about  themselves 
and  if  one  does  nothing  to  improve  his  self-esteem,  it  will  decline  as 
he  grows  older. 

Self-esteem  is  not  "self-love"  or  bragging  about  one's  importance, 


5Howard  J.  Clinebell,  Basic  Types  of  Pastoral  Counseling  (New 
York:  Abingdon  Press,  1966),  pp.  18-19. 

^James  C.  Coleman,  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Modern  Life 
(Gliemco,  IL:  Scott,  Foreman  and  Company,  1972),  p.  367. 
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On  the  contrary,   self-praise  and  boasting  are  most  likely  examples  of 
low  self-esteem.     It  is  not  an  inventory  of  one's  successes,  abilities, 
talents  or  capabilities.     A  person  can  be  considered  great  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,   such  as  an  actor,  famous  businessman,  politician  or     a 
hero  of  sports,  and  still  have  a  crippling  self-esteem.' 

Branden  states  that  it  is  often  the   "gifted"  people  who  become 
alcoholics,  drug  addicts,   or  suicides  in  order  to  escape  the  self     they 
have   come  to  hate.     In  this  view,   self-esteem  becomes  not  simply  a  mat- 

Q 

ter  of  happiness  or  misery,   it  can  even  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

II.   THE  SELF-CONCEPT  CYCLE  AND  SELF-ESTEEM 

Self-concept  is  the  evaluative  core   concept  of  one's  own  self 
particularly  as  one  thinks  it  appears  to  others. ^  Self-esteem  refers 
to  the  evaluation  of  the  self -how  favorably  a  person  regards  himself. 

One's  self-concept  is  usually  organized,   consistant  and  composed 
of  perception,   his  own  characteristics,   relationships  to  others  and  of 
the  various  aspects  of  life.     An  incongruence  can  easily  occur  when 
there  is  a  discrepancy  between  one's  perceived  self  and  one's  actual 
experiences.     Mien  one  experiences  or  responds  to  a  stimulus  in  a  way 


Tftrgyle,   0£.   cit.,  p.   127. 
^Branden,  op_.   cit..   p.   128. 

9c.  H.  Patterson,  Theories  of  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Row  Publishers,  1973).  P.  68. 
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Argyle,  op_.  cit..  p.  117. 
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that  does  not  reinforce  feelings  about  self,  tension,  internal  confusion 
or  abnormal  behavior  often  results. 

Ellis  speaks  of  self-concept  when  he  states  that  behavior  "is  not 

determined  by  the  stimulus,  but  by  the  individual's  perception  and  def- 

1 2 
inition  of  the  stimulus".-1'-  One's  responses  and  actions  to  the  world 

are  those  chosen  by  the  person  to  reinforce  the  way  one  feels  about 

themselves  and  self-concept.  Basically,  the  stimulus  is  perceived  and 

defined  so  that  it  best  fits  the  perceiver's  needs. 

Another  aspect  of  self-concept  is  Cooley's  "looking-glass  self". 

A  person  sees  his  behavior  reflected  in  the  behaviors  of  others  and 

responds  to  it  accordingly.  There  is  no  other  way,  Cooley  states,  in 

which  man  can  have  an  opinion  of  himself,  have  self-conciousness  or 

have  self-esteem  except  through  this  "imagined  judgment  of  what  others 

think  of  him".13 

III.  THE  INFERIORITY  COMPLEX  AND  SELF-ESTEEM 

Adler  states,    "To  be  a  human  being  means  to  feel  oneself  inferior1.'1^ 
He  proposes  that  man's  natural   inferiority  drives  him  to  improve     his 
position:   that  man,   ill-equipped  by  nature  when  compared  to  other  animals, 


H-C.  Marshall  Lowe,  Value  Orientations  in  Counseling  and  Psycho- 
therapy  (San  Francisco:   Chandler  Publishing  Company,   1969) t  p.   Ill* 

l2Patterson,  pjo.   cit . ,   pp.   131-132. 

13paul  B.   Horton  and  Robert  L.  Horton,  Introductory  Sociology 
(Homewood,  IL:   Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,   1972),   p.   15. 

bertha  Orgler,  Alfred  Adler.  The  Man  and  His  Work  (New  York: 
Liveright  Publishing  Corp.,    1963),   p.   6. 
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moves  always  toward  a  plus  situation,  toward  self-security  because  of 
his  inferiority  feelings. *5  Fredrick  Thome  follows  this  same  line  of 
thought  when  he  refers  to  the  "General  Psychological  Movement",  mov- 
ing from  an  experienced  minus  to  an  anticipated  plus  situation,  from 
a  feeling  of  inferiority  to  one  of  superiority. 1° 

Adler  believes  that  children  naturally  feel  inferior  to  adults 
and  constantly  strive  upward  and  it  is  when  this  normal  upward  striv- 
ing is  prevented  that  the  inferiority  feelings  may  deepen  and  lead  to 
an  inferiority  complex.  In  fact,  Adler  says: 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  normal  inferiority 
feeling  impels  the  human  being  to  solve  his  problems  success- 
fully, whereas  the  inferiority  complex  prevents  him  from  doing 
so.1' 

A  person  with  high  self-esteem  is  like  the  human  with  a  normal 
inferiority,  in  that  he  can  usually  solve  his  problems  successfully. 
Continuing  the  comparison,  the  low-esteem  person  and  the  one  with  an 
inferiority  complex  are  alike  in  that  they  can  not  solve  their  life's 
problems  in  a  successful  manner.  Many  persons  with  low  self-esteem 
do  have  an  inferiority  complex  and  in  some  cases  the  complex,  the 
continual  thoughts  of  not  being  as  good,  or  not  being  able  to  do  as 
much  as  someone  else,  are  direct  cause  for  a  low  self-estimate. 


!5orgler,  loc.   cit. 

^Lundberg,   Schrag,  Larson,  Sociology   (New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,   195*0 •  p.  ^71  • 

17orgler,  ojo.   cit..  p.   63. 
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One  complication  about  self-esteem  is  that  some  people  develop 
an  exaggerated  self-regard  in  compensation  for  basic  feelings  of  in- 
feriority. In  these  cases  the  task  becomes  difficult  to  decide 
whether  they  really  possess  high  or  low  self-esteem.  ° 

IV.  IMPROVING  SELF-ESTEEM  IN  ONESELF  AND  OTHERS 

Self-esteem  is  not  a  value  which,  once  achieved,  can  be  maintained 
automatically  and  without  consciousness.  Once  a  person  has  gained  self- 
esteem,  he  must  strive  to  keep  and  improve  it.  When  trying  to  improve 
self-esteem,  one's  own  or  another's,  one  must  be  aware  that  each  per- 
son is  an  individual,  not  a  stereotype  or  carbon  copy  molded  by  mod- 
ern day  social  pressures  and  norms,  but  he  is  a  unique,  human  being, 
thus  significant. 

One  of  the  necessities  of  man's  life  is  a  continual  intellectual 
growth.  This  is  also  a  necessity  for  self-esteem.  Man's  capacity  for 
growth  never  ceases  and.  his  mind  is  his  basic  means  of  survival;  it  is 
his  ability  to  think  and  learn,  to  discover  and  invent,  to  expand  his 

powers,  and  to  grow  intellectually.  To  expand  one's  knowledge,  under- 

19 

standing  and  ability  will  strengthen  the  self-esteem.  7  Kuhn  builds 

on  this  statement  by  suggesting  that  the  policy  of  conceptualizing,  of 
thinking  in  principles,  is  the  basic  characteristic  of  psychological 


i^Argyle,  op_.  cit. ,  p.  121. 
^Branden,  op_.  cit..  pp.  128-129. 
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maturity.  It  is  an  invariable  concomitant  of  a  fully  achieved  self- 
esteem.  Such,  then,  is  the  basic  condition  necessary  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  self-esteem:  the  preservation  of  the  will  to  understand,  in 

20 
every  aspect  of  one's  life. 

Another  psychological  need  a  person  has  which  is  related  to 
self-esteem  is  control  over  one's  life.  Productive  work  is  the  pro- 
cess through  which  a  man  achieves  that  sense  of  control  over  his  life 
which  is  the  precondition  of  his  being  able  fully  to  enjoy  the  other 
values  possible  to  him.2*  A  person  who  has  no  productive  aim  or  pur- 
pose feels  out  of  control  and  helpless.  He  can  not  fully  enjoy  life. 
This  productive  achievement  is  not  a  cause  of  self-esteem,  but  rather 
a  consequence  of  a  healthy  self-esteem.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  guage 
one's  personal  worth  by  how  well  they  succeed  in  achieving  particular 
productive  goals,  but  one  must  have  clear-cut  goals  and  objectives  to 
motivate  and  guide  personal  decisions. 

Clinebell  offers  the  following  "musts'*  in  order  to  achieve  and 
maintain  self-esteem.  One  must  have  faith  in  himself  and  in  an  ordered 
purposeful  universe.  He  must  be  willing  to  accept  complete  responsi- 
bility for  his  life  and  well  being  and  direct  it  into  constructive 
channels.  Next,  he  must  be  able  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  not 
react  by  doing  what  comes  easiest.  One  must  try  to  make  the  most  of 


20Jerold  R.  Kuhn,  Marriage  Counseling: fact  of  fallacy 
(Hollywood:  New  Castle  Publishing  Company  Inc.,  1973).  P»  24. 

2*Branden,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  130. 
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his  innate  potential  by  developing  his  capabilities  and  talents.  One 
certainly  must  face  and  accept  reality  and  not  be  fearful  and  anxious 
about  things  which  there  is  no  control.  Lastly,  and  perhaps  the  most 

important,  one  must  learn  not  to  be  too  harsh  or  impatient  or  to  de- 

22 
manding  with  himself. 

Is  seems  as  if  the  words  from  the  poem  "Desiderata"  (author  un- 
known) describe  best  how  one  should  view  and  value  himself: 

You  are  a  child  of  the  universe 

No  less  than  the  trees  and  the  stars; 

You  have  a  right  to  be  here. 

And  whether  or  not  it  is  clear  to  you 

Perhaps  the  universe  is  unfolding 

As  it  should. 

CONCLUSION 

The  need  for  a  healthy  self-esteem  can  be  clearly  seen  in  others 
and  oneself.  By  analysing  exactly  what  self-esteem  is,  or  is  not,  and 
the  characteristics  most  commonly  displayed  by  someone  having  either 
a  high  or  a  low-esteem,  a  person  can  judge  himself,  or  help  to  make 
someone  else  aware  as  to  where  one  stands  and  how  one  values  himself. 
People  do  not  die  from  a  lack  of  self-esteem  (except  in  cases  of  sui- 
cide or  self-destruction),  but  it  can  greatly  affect  their  ability  to 
live  a  full  life.  The  dream  of  each  chaplain  could  well  be  that  par- 


22Clinebell,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  238. 
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ents  and  educators  world  become  aware  of  the  great  part  they  play  in 
determining  a  child's  level  of  self-esteem,  so  that  these  problems  of 
maladjustment  and  acute  inferiority  would  not  occur. 

Once  a  person  has  recognized,  by  himself  or  more  likely,  in  the 
military  community,  through  the  help  of  a  chaplain,  doctor  or  psychol- 
ogist that  his  despair,  frustrations  or  partially  destroyed  life,  is 
traceable  to  his  deficiency  of  self-esteem;  it  is  equally  important 
that  he  be  taught  the  solution.  This  is  to  hold  his  self-esteem  as 
his  highest  value,  to  have  faith  and  respect  for  himself  and  his  deci- 
sions, to  optimize  his  intellectual  and  creative  potential  into  pro- 
ductive achievement,  to  love,  to  give  and  to  explore  the  challenges 
and  reap  the  benefits  of  human  life.  Each  step  he  takes  and  each 
assertion  he  makes  brings  him  closer  to  his  ultimate  potential  and  to 
the  point  where  he  can  judge  himself  as  a  worthy  human  being. 
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